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PANAMA KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(All Values in $ million,except as noted) (Exchange rate: US$1.00=1 Balboa) 
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SUMMARY 


Prelininary official estimates put real 1983 GDP growth at 0.2 
percent but most sectors of the economy actually contracted. 
Oil pipeline revenue was the primary positive factor. New 
investment is primarily to maintain current operations. New 
growth may begin to be felt in 1985 as regional trade and 
Panama's service industries begin to recover and exports rise. 


Unemploynent increased in 1983; combined with visible under- 
employment it is estimated at about 14 percent country-wide. 
In populous urban areas it is even higher, exceeding 20 percent. 
Prospects are for continued increase in unemployment in 1984-85. 


While manufacturing output declined in 1983, manufactured 
exports increased, led by renewed exports to Costa Rica. New 
payments agreements with Central American countries should help 
revitalize trade and assist the recovery of this sector. 
Initial exports to the United States have also taken place 
under the free trade provision of the Caribbean Basin Econonic 
Recovery Act. 


Construction and the Colon Free Zone have been hardest hit by 
recession. Construction fell by 27.8 percent in real terms and 
Colon Free Zone turnover declined by over 28 percent last year. 
Part of the construction decline was due to completion of large 
projects such as the oil pipeline. Colon Free Zone sales 
remain low due to poor economic conditions and import restric- 
tions in nost Latin American markets. 


Fisheries real output increased 2.9 percent in 1983. Optimism 
in the shrimp industry is high despite a slight decline in the 
shrimp catch in 1983. Agricultural crops were generally good 
despite first half 1983 drought. Shipments of non-traditional 
agricultural products to the United States have taken place, 
particularly orange juice concentrate to Florida, where frost 
damage in December, 1983 reduced production. 


Oceangoing transits and cargo through the Panama Canal were 
depressed in 1983 due to diversion of crude oil through the new 
pipeline and generally reduced world trade. Income to Panama's 
economy from U.S. Government activities in the Canal area fell 
some 1.8 percent in 1983, to $456.9 million. 


Panama's exports fell slightly in 1983, mainly because of 
reduced exports of fuel oil (due to increased domestic consump- 
tion for power generation), but imports were down by a much 
larger margin. Most major commodity exports increased by value, 
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especially bananas, sugar, and coffee. Panama's current account 
balance improved, aided by pipeline revenues and an improvement 
in the trade balance. 


Offshore banking activity declined last year due to reduced 
international trade and lending to Latin America as well as 
movenent of some loan bookings to international banking facili- 
ties in the United States. Internal credit and deposits held 
fairly steady and mirrored overall economic activity within 
Panama. 


Panama's public sector external debt rose to $3.4 billion as of 
December 31, 1983, equal to 78 percent of GDP. The debt growth 
rate was well below the sharp expansion in 1982. Financing for 
1983-84 was arranged last year when a $278 million commercial 
bank loan was signed to cover bank maturities in this two-year 
period and when agreements were concluded with the IMF and with 
the World Bank for a Structural Adjustment Loan. Panama has 
avoided formal debt rescheduling and has continued to make 
interest and principal payments on time. The public sector 
deficit was reduced in 1983 to approximately 6.0 percent of GDP 
(from 11 percent in 1982) and the Government of Panama has 
pledged to remain within IMF guidelines on the public sector 
deficit and borrowing. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Preliminary official estimates put real growth in Panama's gross 
donestic product at 0.2 percent in 1983. Without the contribu- 
tion of the oil pipeline across Panama, which transports Alaska 
North Slope crude between marine terminals on both sides of the 
isthnus, real GDP growth would have been substantially negative. 
Most sectors of Panama's economy contracted in 1983, with the 
the largest contractions in construction and the Colon Free 
Zone. Apart from the pipeline, the only sectors which register- 
ed positive real growth were banking and other finance, govern- 
ment, agriculture, utilities, and miscellaneous services. 


1983 was the first full year of operation of the oil pipeline, 
and while it did make a significant net contribution to the 
economy, its impact probably was not as great as the GDP statis- 
tics imply. Much of the income of the oil pipeline operation 
did not stay in the country but was remitted to service the 
large loan which financed its construction. Official figures 
show a relatively high real GDP growth rate of 5.5 percent in 
1982, but this also requires interpretation. Outside of the 

oil pipeline construction and operation and the direct contri- 





bution of the Panama Canal, the rest of Panama's economy only 
grew 1.6 percent in that year. Part of the reason for the 
apparent overstatement of economic growth rates is that the 
deflators used for the oil pipeline and Panama Canal include 
significantly lower inflation rates than the overall GDP 
deflator. 


The econony is expected to show only slight growth, if any, in 
1984. Sales remain slow despite price cutting by industries 

and merchants in an effort to maintain volume. Some dominant 
firms and market leaders are doing better than the average, 
however. According to business contacts, collections are slow 
and inventories are being kept low in virtually every industry. 
There is only limited new investment, primarily to maintain the 
current level of operations. Although there is some uncertainty 
which is likely to continue until the newly elected government 
takes office in October, 1984, the business community still 
generally perceives Panama as basically stable. Gradual 
recovery from the current recession may begin to be felt in 

1985 as regional trade and Panama's service industries and 
exports based upon it begin to respond. Increased U.S. economic 
assistance to Central America could also be an important factor 
in this recovery, as well as increased exports to the United 
States under the CBI. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although job creation in the 1970s was at only half the rate of 
the 1960s, the unemployment rate remained stable because of a 
reduction in the growth rate of the economically active popula- 
tion. This was due to increased levels of high school and 
university enrollment, as well as a reduction in the retirement 
age. 


Preliminary official figures place unemployment in 1983 at 9.6 
percent, up from 8.4 percent in 1982. Unofficial estimates 
indicate that combined unemployment and visible underemployment 
had reached about 14 percent in 1983. In the populous Panama 
City suburb of San Miguelito, unemployment is close to 20 per- 
cent, and it is said to exceed 25 percent in the city of Colon. 
The concentration of unemployment in a few urban areas contri- 
butes significantly to the seriousness of the unemployment 
issue, which is viewed by many as the most important problen 
facing Panama today. The unemployed in Panama are largely new 
entrants to the labor market, but given the low levels of 
economic growth forecast for Panama for the next three to four 
years, the un2mployment rate for all age groups is expected to 
increase steadily. 





PRICE BEHAVIOR 


Inflation was low in 1983; the wholesale price index increased 
2.7 percent and the consumer price index rose only 2.1 percent. 
Panama's inflation rate is generally linked to that of the 
United States since it has a dollar economy; any resurgence of 
inflation in the United States should immediately be reflected 
in Panama. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing output declined by 2.3 percent in 1983. The 
largest decline was in clothing, reflecting a drop in import 
demand by Venezuela. Non-metallic minerals (mainly cement) 

fell 15.8 percent following a 15 percent gain in 1982 due to 
large construction projects such as the Edwin Fabrega (La 
Fortuna) Dam. The oil refinery contribution dropped 10.9 per- 
cent, and food processing fell 1.9 percent in real terms. On 
the other hand, paper products and chemicals showed gains. 
Despite the decline in clothing exports, manufactured goods 
exports increased in value by 3.9 percent in 1983, led by 
exports to Costa Rica. The value of manufactured exports was 
up 24 percent in the first four months of 1984. Overall, the 
outlook is good for a modest recovery in manufacturing, with 
exports leading the way. Internal demand remains flat. New 
paynents guarantee agreements with Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 
El Salvador are designed to revitalize trade with these nations, 
which has been interrupted for the past two years. Manufactured 
exports to the United States and Puerto Rico to date in 1984 
also are running substantially above last year, following a 42 
percent gain in 1983. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction fell by 27.8 percent in 1983, the second largest 
decline of any sector in the national accounts (after the Colon 
Free Zone). Much of this decline was accounted for by the 
unusual boost to the construction sector from the oil pipeline 
project in 1982. The value of construction permits issued in 
the Panama City area in 1983 was 57.4 percent below that of 
1982 and also well below that of 1980 and 1981. The statistics 
were somewhat inflated in 1982 by a rush to get permits before 
the expiration of a construction incentive law. The 1983 drop 
was therefore not as striking as the sharp decline indicated by 
the statistics, but it is evident that little new major conmmer- 
cial construction is being initiated. Statistics through April, 
1984 show Panama City area construction slightly ahead of 1983, 





but the sector as a whole may show a small decline in 1984 due 
to completion of the Edwin Fabrega (La Fortuna) hydroelectric 
project. 


FISHERIES 


In 1983 shrinp maintained its position as Panama's number two 
export. Optimism in the industry is high despite the fact that 
shrimp exports declined slightly in 1983 due to the effects of 
the El Nino currents. Early indications are that shrimp catches 
will return to pre-1983 levels in 1984. To help satisfy the 
growing demand for shrimp and compensate for steady or declining 
ocean catches, the Panamanian Government and private sources 

are pushing the shrimp aquaculture industry to new highs. 
Government sources predict that the area under cultivation for 
shrimp will double during the next 2-3 years. It is further 
expected that shrimp production from aquaculture will rise even 
faster as technology and know-how improve. Concurrently, shrimp 
larvae are being produced, both for domestic use and for export. 


Anchovy and herring landings were up sharply in 1983, reflecting 
the recovery from El Nino, but little growth in the offshore 
fishing industry is expected due to poor cost/return ratios for 
fishermen. 


One new development in fish aquaculture is the production of 
trout in the mountain areas of Chiriqui Province. Producers 
there hope to expand their operations to include exports of 
fresh and smoked trout to the United States and Puerto Rico. 


AGRICULTURE 


1983 crops were generally good despite drought in the first 
half of the year. Rice production was down from the high levels 
of 1982, but coffee production was at a record high, and cocoa 
increased slightly. 


Banana production registered a six percent increase in 1983; 
production is expected to remain at about the same level in 
1984. Sugar stocks continue high given the absence of world 
markets beyond that provided by the U.S. sugar quota. Sugar 
Cane production was curtailed last year and several thousand 
hectares were left uncut. Panama's U.S. sugar quota for FY84 

is 88,218 tons, a slight increase over FY83. 

Meat exports fell in 1983 due to a drop in demand by Venezuela 
and only one plant meeting requirements for export to the United 





States. Panama was delisted to export beef to the United States 
in February, 1984 because of need to adjust to new U.S. residue 
and species testing requirements that went into effect in Jan- 
uary, 1984, but was re-listed in April, 1984. 


There is considerable interest in agricultural product export 
opportunities under the CBI. Some shipments, notably orange 
juice concentrate and melons, have already taken place. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Oceangoing transits were off 16.2 percent, cargo was down 21.4 
percent, and toll revenue was down 11.6 percent in fiscal year 
1983. Part of the reason for the decline in 1983 was the diver- 
sion of Alaska North Slope oil shipments to the newly construc- 
ted oil pipeline and part was due to a general reduction in 
world trade. Recession continued to affect cargo through the 
Canal, which dropped another 8 percent in the first eight months 
of FY 1984. U.S. grain and coal shipments are adversely affec- 
ted by lower demand fron major importing nations. Because of 
the lower revenue, the Panama Canal Commission implemented a 
cost reduction program during 1983 which minimized non-essential 
expenses and froze hiring. Further cost reduction measures have 
been implemented for FY 1984 in order to balance expenditures 
with the anticipated lower level of revenues. 


CANAL AREA INCOME TO PANAMA 


The estimated total income to Panama's economy from U.S. govern- 
ment activities in the Canal area in 1983 was $456.9 million in 
1983, a 1.8 percent decline. Treaty payments to the GOP were 
13.4 percent lower. Wages and salaries paid to Panamanians 
stayed the same, while retirement and disability payments were 
8.3 percent higher. Procurement of local goods and services 

and payments to contractors were 4.5 percent lower. The average 
number of non-U.S. citizen employees of the Panama Canal Conmnis- 
sion during 1983 dropped slightly, from 6,731 to 6,721 while 

the number of U.S. employees continued the decline (from 1,791 
to 1,706) begun in previous years. Non-U.S. citizen employees 
of the U.S. Forces stayed virtually constant at 5,570. Local 
procurement is expected to remain steady in 1984 and canal 


treaty payments should drop slightly in line with transit 
activity. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Panama's exports fell slightly in 1983 (by 1.9 percent) to 





$303.5 million. Imports were down by a much larger margin of 
11.5 percent. Most major commodity exports actually increased 
by value, particularly bananas, sugar, and coffee. Shrimp held 
steady, and manufactured goods exports increased 4.0 percent. 
The major factor in the overall export decline was a sharp 
reduction in exports of fuel oil and other petroleum products 
(down 48 percent by volume), which was due mainly to record 
domestic consumption by thermal power plants. A severe drought 
in 1983 reduced hydroelectric generating capacity and also 
increased electricity consumption. Fuel oil consumption is 
expected to decline as the Edwin Fabrega Dam (La Fortuna) begins 
operation in July, 1984. Activity in the Colon Free Zone was 
depressed in 1983 because of the virtual closure of many Latin 
Anerican markets. Free Zone trade volume was down 32 percent 
in 1983, following an 1l percent decline in 1982. Little over- 
all change in Free Zone trade volume is likely in 1984. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


A preliminary estimate shows Panama's current account balance 
improving from minus $196.8 million in 1982 to plus $132.6 
million in 1983. Major factors in the improvement were the 
income of the trans-Panama oil pipeline, a slight improvement 

in the trade balance, and greater investment income from abroad. 
The inclusion of Colon Free Zone imports and re-exports in 
Panama's trade account dwarfs other trade flows and tends to 
minimize the trade deficit. 


BANKING 


The number of banks in Panama increased slightly, from 121 at 
the end of 1982 to 123 as of April 1984. Eight new banks 
initiated operations during 1983 but six other banking licenses 
were dropped from the list. The banking entitities in Panama 
employ over 9,000 persons. Employment dropped by 162 between 
June and December of 1983. The decline resulted from the with- 
drawal of some smaller banks and the paring down of internation- 
al operations of several large ones. Total assets of the banks 
in Panama declined by 12.7 percent in 1983, from $49 billion in 
December, 1982 to $42.8 billion a year later. This asset 
decline was accounted for by a decline in international (off- 
shore) activity. External loans outstanding declined by 22 
percent in 1983, while the volume of internal credit grew by 

5.4 percent. Most of this growth in internal credit was accoun- 
ted for by lending to the public sector, however. External 
deposits declined by 16.2 percent and internal deposits also 
declined slightly, by 4.6 percent. 
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The reasons for the decline in offshore banking transactions 
were reduced international trade and bank lending to Latin 
America, as well as the movement of some loan bookings to 
international banking facilities in the United States. 


Internal credit continued to grow, slowly, through March of 
1984. External credit continued its decline. Internal deposits 
of the banking system fell slightly in the first quarter of 
1984, but the decline was due entirely to inter-bank deposits, 
as deposits of individuals rose. Offshore deposits of indivi- 
duals (in general license banks) also rose 4.4 percent in the 
first quarter, but inter-bank deposits fell 11.7 percent. 


The behavior of internal bank credit by sector is consistent 
with that of other economic indicators and reflects the recess- 
ion which began in 1982, worsened in 1983, and continues in 
1984. New credit to finance trade activities, the largest 
component of internal lending, declined throughout 1983. Loans 
to industry have stabilized at about the same level as in 1981. 
Agricultural loans grew somewhat in 1982 but declined throughout 
most of 1983. Construction loans, which had started to decline 
in the third quarter of 1981 but surged ahead in nid-1982, 
trended downward during most of 1983, although some recovery 
was evident toward the latter part of the year. 


PUBLIC DEBT AND GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Panama's public sector external debt was $3.4 billion at the 
end of 1983, equal to 78 percent of gross domestic product. 

The external debt grew 9.6 percent in 1983, which was well below 
the 19 percent growth rate of 1982. Debt service equaled 30 
percent of public sector expenditures and 50.5 percent of the 
sum of exports of goods and the net services balance. If 
external borrowing by the Banco Nacional de Panama is excluded, 
the external debt was $3.2 billion in December, 1983. lowever 
it is calculated, Panama's debt is extremely high and is expec- 
ted to continue to grow approximately $250 to $300 million a 
year for the foreseeable future. Projections show a rate of 
increase of seven percent a year for the rest of the 1980's. 


Financing for 1984 was arranged last year when Panama obtained 

a $278 million loan from commercial banks to cover bank maturi- 
ties coming due in 1983 and 1984. Panama will draw $148 million 
under this loan in 1984. No net increase in commercial bank 
debt is permitted under the IMF agreement. A new commercial 
bank loan will probably be sought for 1985 to assist in meeting 
principal payments coming due. Panama drew 108.9 million SDR's 
from the IMF in 1983 (including a compensatory financing 
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facility) and should be able to draw up to another 100 million 
in 1984. A new stand-by agreenent with the IMF probably will 
be negotiated for 1985. It also received $40.2 million out of 
a $60.2 million World Bank Structural Adjustment Loan in 1983. 
The Structural Adjustment Program involves a number of measures 
-- many already implemented, some in the planning stage -- 
designed to improve overall productivity and reduce inefficien- 
cies. 


Panama appears to be doing a relatively good technical job in 
managing its finances and keeping within IMF guidelines on the 
size of the deficit and public sector borrowing. The IMF 
program limit on the public sector deficit for 1983 was $270 
million; the actual deficit is reported to have been $246 
million, well below the limit. Panama's ability to meet and 
exceed 1983 targets was aided by $46 million in cash received 
from discounting Petroterminal S.A. (oil pipeline) tax notes. 
An austerity progran implemented in 1983 also helped in reducing 
the 1983 deficit to approximately 6 percent of GDP (from 1l 
percent in 1982). The 1984 GOP budget provides for little or 
no growth in total public sector expenditures in real terms, 
although actual expenditures might be somewhat higher due to 
election expenses. 


COMMERCIAL IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


While Panama's economy is still suffering from the effects of a 
world-wide recession, some attractive business opportunities 
remain. This section describes both general and specific 
opportunities. 


GENERAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES -- PUBLIC SECTOR 


Panana's state-owned utilities, INTEL (Instituto Nacional de 
Telecomunicaciones), IRHE (Instituto de Recursos Hidraulicos y 
Electrificacign), and IDAAN (Instituto de Acueductos y Alcan- 
tarillados) all routinely project their needs up to five years 
into the future. Potential suppliers should be aware of this 
institutionalized practice. By learning what is contemplated 
in these plans, a supplier can anticipate needs and even suggest 
the technology of projects before tender offers are made. All 
utility planning departments welcome visits from long-tern 
potential suppliers. They also appreciate plant tours in the 
United States to acquaint themselves with the latest U.S. 
technology. U.S. suppliers can enhance their ability to win 
contracts by following up on these and other trends highlighted 
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by the Embassy. Specifically, utilities in Panama should 
follow these purchasing patterns: 


INTEL: The state-owned communications agency (INTEL), continues 
to implement its five year plan (1984-1988). Because of budge- 
tary restraints, however, its total investment for 1984 and 

1985 has been drastically curtailed by the Central Government. 
In the next 24 months INTEL is expected to expand its microwave 
connunication system to link up with both Costa Rica and 
Colonbia. 


IRHE: The electric power utility is currently negotiating a 
$60 million loan from the World Bank for a project in excess of 
$75 million. This project will raise the height of the Fortuna 
Dam and is to be initiated by the first quarter of 1985. 


Longer range plans envision a new 120 MW generating facility 
and a series of mid-sized (10-100 MW) hydro-electric plants for 
the central provinces. 


For more information, interested suppliers should contact: Ing. 
Vicente Rios, Director de Estudios, Instituto de Recursos 
HidraUlicos y Electrificacion, Aptdo. 5285, Panama 5, R. P., 
Tel. 62-1726 


IDAAN: Panama's water authority will call for bids from private 
suppliers for water meters and sewage equipment for projects in 
the cities of Panama, Santiago and Colon. IDAAN is also expand- 
ing sewerage services and potable water supply to areas where 
service is non-existent. 


HEALTH: The Santo Tomas Hospital in Panama City has begun to 
construct new buildings to house emergency and outpatient 
facilities. The Social Security Fund will finance the construc- 
tion of a 100 bed hospital in the densely populated suburban 
city of San Miguelito at a cost of over $20 million. 


RAILROADS: The Panama Railroad is currently engaged in an $11 
million program to upgrade facilities and improve service. 
This involves the repair of track area and the refurbishing of 
existing passenger rolling stock. 


Additionally, Planning and Research Corporation of New York is 
studying the future engineering needs and priorities of the 
railroad. Once this study is complete, the company hopes to 
begin an even more ambitious program to establish a "land 
bridge" system to conplenent the Canal. The company would 
welcone any interested U.S. companies for a joint venture 
operation. 
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The railroad recently purchased $4 million in spare parts for 
its U.S.-made equipment. It is also searching for a company 
that will provide it with light self-propelled passenger cars 
to replace the current aging fleet of heavy rail passenger cars. 


Interested U.S. suppliers should contact Arq. Luis Vergara, 
Director Técnico, Ferrocarril de Panama, Aptdo. Postal 2023, 
Balboa, Republic of Panama, Tel. 32-5162. 


PORTS: Plans are moving ahead on several major expansion and 
overhaul projects in the Panamanian port system. Among these 
are the $32 million project to build a new container port at 
Coco Solo Norte and expand and improve the container facilities 
at Cristobal. Other projects for which funding has been 
approved include: $350,000 to improve the Municipal Dock in 
Panama City and $500,000 to reconstruct the pier at the Port of 
Pedregal. Planned improvements to the ports of Vacamonte and 
Aquadulce have also been announced. 


Recently, Evergeen Lines and United States Lines have made 
public their plans to invest in Panama. Both are interested in 
utilizing Panama's central location and building on existing 
facilities to create a regional transhipment center. United 
States Lines plans include $9 million to build a container 
patio and install a new crane in the port of Balboa. Evergreen 
Lines has announced plans to build a 48 unit apartment building 
to house its executive employees. 


Although no firm plans exist, there continues to be much 
interest, both in the government and in the fishing industry, 

in expanding the facilities in the Port of Vacamonte. The 
expansion would come principally in the area of tuna processing. 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


The private sector expects to respond actively to the exporting 
opportunities offered by the Caribbean Basin Initiative. Many 
Panamanian investors are looking for assistance in promoting 
labor-intensive light manufacturing and assembly industries for 
export to the United States. Assistance can take the form of 
joint venture capital, marketing counseling, export contracts 
with U.S. importers, trade financing, or management consulting. 
In brief, Panamanian investors seek partnerships with U.S. 
investors who already possess market intelligence. The Invest- 
ment Council of Panama, a semi-autonomous government agency, 
stands ready to facilitate investment inquiries that will bring 
Panamanian and U.S. investors together in profitable, export- 
oriented enterprises. Other governmental entities eager to 
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assist export industries, are the Corporacion Financiera 
Nacional (COFINA) and the Special Projects office at the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Many projects which have 
already been initiated, or for which feasibility studies have 
been completed, welcome active participation of U.S. investors. 


SPECIFIC BUSINESS OPPORTUNITES INCLUDE: 


1. FRANCHISING SERVICES: Panama has proved itself highly 
receptive to U.S. franchising. The market potential for both 
specific and general franchising opportunities is high, since 
Panama maintains no control on royalty payments or transfers. 
Recreation, entertainment services, automotive, as well as hotel 
and motel franchising operators will find a fertile market as 
Panana becomes more of a metropolis and its population demands 
upgraded services and facilities. 


2. HEALTH: The demand for U.S. health products and equipment 
should continue to be strong, as local buyers are oriented 
toward U.S. technology. Nevertheless, U.S. products face strong 
competition from Japanese and other third country suppliers who 
actively promote their products with attractive financing and 
in-house training. 


3. COMPUTER SOFTWARE PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: The computer age 
has arrived for Panama's service industry, which includes banks, 
CPA firms, insurance companies and larger law firms. Panama's 


medium-to-large service and manufacturing companies are making 
more and better use of computers. This increased use of 
computers has led to the establishment of computer learning 
centers for training future operators and programmers. The 
market still lacks a good selection and source of computer 
software for applications to the more common and numerous 
service industries established in Panama. 


4. FOOD PROCESSING: The market for food processing equipment 
grew at an eight percent annual rate through 1982. U.S. exports 
in 1982 increased by 14 percent, to U.S. $12 million, a 67 per- 
cent market share. Panamanian industrialists continue to show 

a strong preference for competitively-priced U.S. equipment 
because of the service and parts supply offered by local 
representatives of U.S. manufacturers. 


5. FISHERIES: The area most likely to experience further 
significant growth is the shrimp industry. The great majority 
of Panama's shrimp exports is made up of frozen, unshelled 
shrimp. Private producers are interested in expanding into the 
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areas of breaded and cooked shrimp with concomitant needs for 
new equipment and different markets. 


6. COLON FREE ZONE: While the regional economic downturn has 
hurt the reexport business, the Colon Free Zone still offers 
many benefits as the oldest and largest free trade zone in the 
Western Hemisphere. Companies may use the Free Zone for ware- 
housing, exhibiting, manufacturing, and assembling all types of 
goods. Goods entering the Zone that leave destined for foreign 
ports are exempt from tax, charges and other fees, and profits 
from reexports are taxed at preferential rates. 


Companies interested in more information on the Colon Free Zone 
should contact Licda. Carmen E. Santamaria, CFZ Promotion 
Executive, P.O. Box 1118, Colon Free Zone, Republic of Panama 
(telex: 328-9287; telephone 45-1033). 


ASSISTANCE ON COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT OR OPPORTUNITIES 


U.S. business inquirers about commercial investment or 
opportunities in Panana may get in touch with Department of 
Comnerce District Offices in major cities throughout the United 
States or the Panama Desk at the Department's International 
Trade Administration in Washington, D.C. The Commercial 
Attache at the American Embassy in Panama City is available for 
on-the-spot assistance in Panama to business inquirers. 
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